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from the base, as we know it, grew absolutely erect, sometimes to 
the height of three feet or more, often entirely simple, more com- 
monly with from one to three branches of habit similar to that 
of the stem, to which they ascended in close proximity. The 
leaves were few and strictly erect about the stem. Euphorbia 
hypericifolia was abundant, but I found no plant which branched. 
All grew to the height of from two to five inches, strictly 
erect, and naked below. 

A Trip to Montauk Point, Long Island. 

By Arthur Hollick. 

Montauk Point, Long Island, by reason of its comparative in- 
accessibility, has not been much visited by botanists. It is distant 
from Sag Harbor, the nearest railroad station, about seventeen 
miles as the crow flies, and as the journey from that point must 
be made by wagon the actual distance is somewhat more. The 
usual method of accomplishing it is to drive from Sag Harbor to 
Amagansett, spend the first night there, taking all the following 
day to reach the point and return to Amagansett. Even by this 
means the trip is necessarily a hurried one, and there is but little 
spare time for exploration on the way. 

On July 4th and 5th of last year, I was able to make the trip, 
and it proved to be a highly interesting one. Between Sag Har- 
bor and Amagansett the land is flat and sandy. Tephrosia Vir- 
giniana and Lupinus perennis were in profusion by the roadside, 
and Echium vulgare was abundant and conspicious just beyond 
the thickly settled part of Sag Harbor. From Amagansett to the 
Point the road first runs parallel to the beach through sand and 
wet meadow land. Great patches of Hudsonia tomentosa and 
Arenaria Caroliniana covered the ground where dry, and in the 
wet places were thick mats of ] xy 'coccus macrocarpus and Arcto- 
staphylos Uva-ursi was everywhere. Rhododendron viscosum in 
large clumps occurred frequently, and in one of these I noted a 
bush bearing dark pink flowers. My first thought was that it 
must be a belated individual of nudiflorum, but a brief examina- 
tion proved it to be a pink form of viscosum. The leaves are 
slightly glaucous beneath, giving a somewhat grayish-green ap- 
pearance to the bush, which served to distinguish it from the 
mass of the other foliage. It is rather a curious coincidence that 
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Dr. Britton discovered the same form on the same date at High 
Point, N. J., and it may doubtless be looked for elsewhere. I 
would propose for it the name forma roseum. Calopogon tuberosus 
and its usual companion Pogonia ophioglossoid.es I had never seen 
in such profusion. After leaving the beach the road ascends into 
a wild, bleak region of drift hills with little ponds and patches of 
stunted oaks in the hollows. These pond holes I found to contain 
much of interest. Castalia odorata covered the surface of the 
water or grew in the mud on the edges. Some of the ponds had 
become completely dried up, and in such cases the old high water 
mark was invariably rendered conspicious by a broad band of 
Oenothera, which I did not recognize as a familiar species, but 
which I subsequently ascertained to be GE. fruticosa, var. linearis. 
At the end of the Point I again found Echium vulgare, close by 
the light house, and a few stunted bushes of Rosa humilis. 

Nearly all the vegetation accumulates in the hollows, as very 
little can live upon the bare and bleak wind-swept hills. One plant, 
however, has secured a permanent foothold, and seems in a fair 
way to become omnipotent. Some four years since, so my 
driver informed me, a few plants of Cnicus horridulus made their 
appearance near the western edge of the hills. The prevailing 
winds scattered the seeds towards the east, until now it has com- 
plete possession over miles of what was formerly fine pasture land. 
Upon the so-called " plains," a nearly level stretch of country 
about halfway between the Point and Amagansett, it is no exag- 
geration to say that for a mile in every direction there was not a 
square yard of ground unoccupied by it. The prevailing form 
was yellow, and about one plant in twenty was red. It is travel- 
ing rapidly eastward, and bids fair to soon reach the end of the 
island, and to assume complete possession of the Montauk Hills. 
Near Amagansett a peculiar form of Polygala polygama attracted 
my attention. It occured sparingly with the typical species along 
a mile or more of the road, but differed from it in having pale 
lilac, almost white flowers. Dr. Britton has suggested for it the 
name forma pallida. 

The necessity for making quick time doubtless lost to me a 
great deal of interest, as even in my superficial glance along the 
route, I saw enough to satisfy me that the region is one which 
would well repay careful exploration. 



